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From the Ladies’ Repository. 
THE DEBTOR. 
BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 


In prison for debt,—with an eager eye 
He looks from his casement amall ; 

And watches the crowds that are passing by, 
Till the evening shadows fall. 


In prison for debt,—through the long, lone night 
He lays on his bed of straw; 

And wonders why Might is always Right, 
At least in the eye of the law. 


And he wakes at the morning’s earliest dawn, 
And peers through the twilight gray, 

To catch the first glipse of her who will come, 
With the morn’s first glimmering ray. 


With her sickly boy she will come at morn, 
And the wretched man will weep; 

For thinner is growing his child’s slight form, 
And paler his wife’s pale cheek. 


The strong, proud man is wasting away 
His life in that prison air; 

And not Jong may the mother’s spirit stay, 
And her child is dying there. 


Days pass—and the father’s heart grows weak, 
And he watches in vain, in vain! 

She comes with tears on her sad, pale cheek; 
He saw not his child in vain! 

And his wife grows thinner, her step more slow, 
Her eye is unearthly bright, 

Alas, alas, for that prisoner’s wo, 
She is dying before his sight! 

She is dying of want, of grief and despair, 
She is passing slowly away! 

Breathing out her life in that prison air, 
With no hope to bid her stay. 


No hope on earth—there is only one 
Who cares for that lone one now; 

Her heart is broken, her spirit is gone, 
There is death on that sad, pale brow! 


There is death, stern death in that lonely room, 
A spirit bath passed away, 
She breathed out her life in that prison gloom, 
She will rise to brighter day! 
Her last thoughts were his—her last words were 
prayer, 
O deal with him gently now: 
His heart is all full of grief and despair, 
There’s revenge on his darkening brow. 


*Tis hard to be poor, to strive for bread 
As the dying would strive for life; 
To toil with an aching heart and head, 
Tis a hard and bitter strife. 
Tis harder, to breathe in a prison air, 
Shut up in a living grave; 
And your loved ones dying of want and despair, 
With no mortal hand to save! 


Somerville, Mass. 





———— 
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PRISON DIRIS. PiRLWN Do | This is the short of the argument. But it 
= ——————_ SS === | is enlarged and illustrated by the power and 
THE DEATH PENALTY—No. I. 








‘resources of a great mind, and becomes a 
idl _ _|treatise upon the nature and effect of the 
ment of Edward Livingston against death penalty. It is stated and shown that 


apital Punishment. Published by the } . . 
New-York State Society for the Abolition executions do not prevent crime. It is stated 
and shown that they promote crime—that 


of Capital Punishment. 1847. 
This republication, in a pamphlet form, of | they brutalize the mind down to the point of 
y It is stated and shown that conside- 


Mr. Livingston’s Argument against Capita | murder. 

Punishment, contained in the Introduction to | rable nunbers of innocent persons have been 

his Criminal Cede of the State of Louisiana, |¢xecuted. It is stated with startling force 
that these executions of innocent persons 
must take place again, if the death penalty 


directs our minds anew to the death penalty 
continues; for it is calculable beforehand, 


in our laws. 
An argumentisa course of reasoning, which | ~~ 
, es with the inevitable certainty of mathematics, 
that, in a given number of executions, a cer- 


starts from certain things admitted, called 
premises, and ends with the consequence | °" 

tain per cent. of the executed must be inno- 
cent. Any society, then, which deliberately 


which ought to follow from them. 
The premises of Mr. Livingston’s argu- 
ment are these :— resolves upon the continuance of the death 
Life is the gift of the Creator to man, and | penalty, deliberatly resolves upon the murder 
has a right to be. | of this proportion of innocent persons. The 
Society is the gift of the Creator to man, | maxim of the criminal court ethics is, that it 
answering to life, as containing the sum of, is better that ten guilty persons should escape 


life’s satisfactions, and has a right to be. | than one innocent suffer. When it is applied 


If a wrong-doer assails the life of an indi- | to a capital case, it sounds like the voice of 
and yet it is called merciful. Better is 


vidual, or of society, and there is no way of | fiends, ; 
safety for either withont taking the wrong- | ten thousand times ten thousand, that 
doer’s life, then, both the individual and soci- | °¥°TY murderer should escape, than that an 
ety having aright to be, have a right to remove innocent life should be sacrificed. 
the guilty obstacle to their being, up to the 
point of the destruction of his life, if that be 
necessary. This is the right of self-defence, | man judgment is demonstrated to me, said 
admitted in every form of society. | Lafayette in the French chamber. I read 
But, in civilized life, the internal adminis- it as coming from his lips in debate, when | 
tration of justice in society is never under was a boy, and I can never forget the impres- 
the necessity of taking the life of the crimi-| sion of it. If he had never said or done a 
nal in self-defence. In savage life, with no | thing besides, to have given utterance to this 
prisons, no police, no organized system of | thought alone is to have lived greatly. 


criminal justice, this may be necessary. But) 








I shall continue to demand the repeal of 
the death penalty until the infallibility of hu- 





This treatise of Mr. Livingston has the 
not in civilized society. The deed of crime | more weight because it comes from him. A 
is done, and the criminal is in the power of | man’s character is always more than his ar- 
society, a helpless victim, the power of all | gument—what he is than what he says. Mr. 
against him. Hecan be controlled without Livingston was a great man, believing in 
taking his life. The necessity of taking life | government and the laws, on whose shoulders 
in self-defence in this case does not exist. the people laid the great burden of the ad- 

The inevitable conclusion, then, if the | ministration of their government and laws 
premises be admitted true, is, that civilized ithrough his whole life. He was no idealist, 
sociéty, has no right to take the life of the | no theorist, as that term is used, but a prac- 
arrested, convicted, condemned, and power- | tical statesman and jurist, profound and ac- 
less criminal, in the hands and keeping of the | complished in the learning of both professions 





service. He was selected to draft the criminal 
code of the State of Louisiana, and he would 
have stricken the death penalty altogether 
from the law, as unauthorized by the condi- 
tion, urnecessary to the safety, unmeet for 
the humanities, debasing to the morals of a 
civilized community. The authority of such 
a man is of the greatest weight here, because 
his opinion must be based upon the most 
thorough and deliberate investigation. Law- 
yrs and statesmen are accustomed to believe 
and do what the people think. Opinion em- 
bodied in politics, opinion embodied in the 
enactments of law, these are commonly the 
God of their duty. They are accustomed to 
enquire no farther. When you find a man 
like Mr. Livingston deliberately differing 
from the opinions of his class on a subject of 
this kind, it is because he is sure he is right, 
from well considered investigation, and is 
confident against the world. Hence his au- 
thority here is of necessity great, because 
against opinion. It is all he is, No matter 
what the intrinsic fault of his argument may 
be; it will still be the fact that such a man 
rejects the death penalty. Suppose the argu- 
ment by which he endeavérs to demonstrate 
his cenclusion to others may not be satisfacto- 
ry, nevertheless, the fact remains that he felt 
the death penalty to be wrong. This feeling 
is the flower of his wisdom. This conviction 


in his life he may not have put on paper, ade- 


quately, but still itis his conviction. The 
State of Louisiana accepted the wise man’s 
code, but were not wise enough to keep out 
of it the death penalty. 

But to feel the full force of this, or any 
other argument for the abolition of capital 
punishment, we must have a sacred regard 
for human life. The master mind may de- 
monstrate logically, but to solve the problem, 
and get at the right result, a second element is 
necessary ‘*o produce conviction, besides 
power in the arguer, namely, a profound hu- 
manity in the heart of the reader, Convie- 
tion is in the will, thence in the understanding. 
For the often quoted couplet, intended for 
satire, is the statement of the deepest spirit- 
ual truth: 


A man, convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still. 


On this subject of capite] punishment the 
time needs humanity to be poured into its 
heart, as well as logical demonstration into its 
understanding. ‘This cause isa test of hearts. 
They who advocate capital punishment have 
not the humanities. The silent mass may he 
indifferent to either side, from want of oppor- 
tunity, and call for judgment, but the open, 
zealous advocates of capital punishment are 
bard-hearted. I should not hesitate to apply 
this test to individual cases. I personally know 
no man who, publicly, is a zealous advocate 
of the gallows, but beforehand, I am ready to 
pronounce from that fact alone, that he will 
be found hard-hearted, hard-natured. Ten- 
derness will not be in him, It will be doubt- 
ful if even the intimate relations in life, wife, 
child, will know tenderness in him, The 
explanation of his doctrine on the death pen- 
alty will be in his affections, if by chance he 
be not drawn against his nature, by the bond 
of a hereditary creed. B. 





Baxter THE Davenport Mounperer.—A 
correspondent from Springfield, Ill., under 
date of Jan. 29, informs us that the Supreme 








law. It is not necessary for self-defence. and apt in both by the experience of a life of 


Court of that State, to whom the case of 
Baxter had been referred on a bill of excep- 
tions, have decided that the verdict against 
him was good, but that the sentence of death 
pronounced upon him immediately after, was 
illegal, inasmuch as it had been pronounced 
on the Sabbath. The verdict of ‘guilty,’ 
therefore, stands, and the miscreant isto be 
sentenced anew at the next term of the Cir- 
cuit Court.—Naetional Police Gazette. 


-| evil doing, and as a warning to others. 





Kindness to Prisoners. 
BY HON. FREDERICK ROBINSON, 


I have visited, during the past year, State 
prisons in Connecticut, New-York, New-Jer- — 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, that Tmight 4 
know more of prison management and prison _ 
discipline; and the more I have seen the more 
I have been convinced of the efficacy of kind- 
ness and love in the government of convicts. 
Nowhere have I seen convicts appear so 
comfortable, so healthy and so happy, as they 
appear to be in our prison. I know it is con- 
tended by some, that prisons should be places 
of punishment, and that severity, hardships, 
deprivations and sufferings should be inflicted, 
as a means of reformation, as a terror against 
But 
the world has pursued this course up to this 
time with ill success. Wherever convicts 
have been the most neglected, and the most 
cruelly treated, crime has the most abounded. 
‘Satan cannot cast out Satan.’ «We cannot 
overcome evil with evil,’ but we must ‘ over 
come evil with good.’ I feel that kindness to 
the prisoner is one of the most imperative 
injunctions of the Savior, and that implicit 
obedience to this command, or ‘ to love our 
neighbors as ourselves,’ or ‘to do unto others 
as we should wish others to do unto us,’ can- 
not be otherwise than beneficial to all the in- 
terests of civil society. 





From the New England Washingtonian. 
The Power of Kindness, 


Dear Sir:—One kind word may save a 
city from destruction, One harsh word, vice 
versa, ‘The following incident, illustrating the 


power of one kind act, is worthy of being 
recorded, 


There now stands a small unique looking 
house, the roof running from the eaves to the 
ridge-pole very pointedly; so much so, F 
the passer-by would soon notice the h " 
from this fact. It is standing on the eastern 
outskirts of the village of Medfield, Mass., _ 
on the Boston road. During the last Indian. 
war, the Indians ravaged the town, and dé- 
stroyed every building that came ix their way, 
About this time there lived in the house re- 
ferred to, an elderly lady, who, hearing that 
her house would undoubtedly share the same 
fate as the rest, resolved on testing the power of 
kindness. Accordingly, as they approached, 
she took a large earthen mug from her ancient 
side-board, and filling it with their favorite 
beverage, cider, she hastily met the chief of 
the will forest savages at her door, and with 
a smiling countenance, very kindly presented 
the acceptable draught. 





The red man, turning to his companions, 
quickly said, ‘ We no burn dis ouse,’ and ia 
savage grandeur, turning on their heels, they 
tripped away, filling the air with their wild 
shouts of joy. Every other house inthe town 
was laid in ashes, and that house remains to 
this day, as a treasured and time-honored 
monument of the PowEeR OF KINDNESS, » 

Caza, 





IneLanv.—There is no question that 4,000, 
000 of people in Ireland are in starving cir- 
cumstances; and though small contributions 
will do good, yet, the amount of relief which 
is necessary to meet the, exigences of the 
case is almost beyond calculation. Allowing 
these 4,000,000 a pound of flour or Indian 
meal a day, it will require about 200,000 tons 
aday, or nearly 1,000,000 bushels a week; 
and at the same rate, if the supply must be 
kept up till after the harvest, as it doubtless, © 
must be, (six months) it will require 26,000, 
000 bushels of grain.—T wenry-s1x MILLIONS 
or susHeLs!! It is perfectly terrific to think 





of such a destitution. 
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From the Nashua Telegraph. 
A Tale of Benevolence. 


While in Boston the other day, we became 
acquainted with a case of benevolence which 
ought to be recorded. A woman who had 
been sick, died while we were stopping with 
a friend near by, and we learnt from that 
friend, who had the blessed privilege of min- 
istering to her wants in her last hours, the 
following story :— 

More than a year ago she was taken sick 
with consumption, and being unable to work, 
she returned to the residence of her mother, 
then living in Maine. But she found her con- 
dition as cheerless as her own; she was sick, 
and unable to do any thing for her. She re- 
turned to Boston, called upon a mere acquain- 

* tance, a poor widow, who supported herself 
and family by dint of great industry, in doing 
what is known as ‘slop work,’ at the wretch- 
edly low prices that are paid for that species 
of work. There the poor woman, with her 
child, was invited to stay, and she did so, ‘The 
poor woman toiled on the harder, now that 
she had an additional burden, and when she 
could not pay the rent of two rooms, she 
lived in one; and there she watched and Ja- 
bored by the bedside of her friend, depriving 
herself of the poor comforts which she before 
enjoyed, to minister to the ‘ unfortunate.’ The 
sick one died at last, and then her kind heart 
would no consent that she should be buried 
atthe city expense. She was even then ready 
to sacrifice every thing, rather than the child 
should remember that his mother died, and 
was buried only as a 

‘ Pauper, that nobody owns.’ 


We were glad to know that kind friends 
spared her the sacrifice of her feelings and he: 
scanty means, and secured for her remainsa 
place ina private tomb. Such disinterested 
benevolence as this is rare every where, and 
is never found but among the poor. The poor 
alone can sympathize with the poor in their 
terrible trials. We doubt if there is a man in 
Boston, worth his millions, who would have 
sacrificed as much money as did this poor wo- 
man, in any similar case. ‘They may do a 
good deal for the poor—we know they do— 
but it comes under the head of ‘ amateur god- 
liness,’ a great deal of it, and has not the mer- 
it of this poor woman’s benevolence. ‘The 
day is coming, not here, perhaps, but else- 
where—when justice will be done in these 
eases. This world has poor reward for them, 
but in the world where virtuous deeds are 
crowns of rejoicing, they will not be overlook- 
ed or forgotten. 


We talk about the poor, here,—and God 
knows we have enough of it,—but the most 
abject poverty here would be opulence to thou- 
sands in the large cities, where emigrants are 
landed by the ship-load, from poverty-strick- 
en Europe, with scanty means, or no means. 
Cases come to our knowledge of such, hud- 
died together in filthy rooms, without fire, 
without food, and almost without clothing, in 
this cold season, enough to make the heart of 
stone bleed. And within a stone’s throw, al- 
nost, are the men who have enough and to 
spare, revelling in luxury—the crumbs from 
whose tables, if converted to that use, would 
give comfort to starving thousands. Let the 
poor here thank God that theirs is a blessed 

t compared to these—and let the rich not 
forget that they are but stewards of God’s 
bounty, and see that they can give a good ac- 
count of their stewardship. 





A Benevorent Design.—An_ exchange 
paper, speaking of Mr. Astor, the wealthiest 
man in the United States, says he designs es- 
tablishing an institution for the advancement 
of honest and deserving men, by supplying 
them with capital varying from one to five 
thousand dollars, wherewith to commence 
life and forward them in their respective call- 
ings. Attached to this institution will bea 
board of gentlemen, whose duty it will be to 
examine and report on the character, talents, 
age, and claims of each applicant for a portion 
of the donor’s bounty, and in case they re- 
port satisfactorily, the money will be forth- 
coming on personal security, and given for an 
unlimited period of time, without interest. 
It is a very common thing to attribute an in- 
tention to a wealthy man which never entered 
into his mind. But Mr. Astor has shown a 
liberal spirit, and the report of his benevolent 
project has probably some foundation. Such 
an institution would no doubt prove very ben- 
eficial, managed without favor, by judicious 
persons. Franklin had such a project in view 
when he provided for lending small sums to 
young and industrious mechanics, without 
capital. If his means had been as extensive 
vas Astor’s, his free and benevolent spirit 
would have carried his intention inte execu- 
stion on the most liberal scale.— New-York 

Telegraph. 
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‘I shall ask for the abolition ofthe penalty ef your erime—however lightly you ma 
death until I have the infallibility of human judg- 


ment demonstrated to me.’ —Lafayette. 
BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 81, 1847. 











Young Men in Cities. 


We regret exceedingly the great mistake of | ),,. said that ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 


young men. Every Spring, especially, we 
find them leaving their peaceful and quiet 
homes for the city, Little do they realize the 
numerous temptations which will beset them 
at every step. It is true, there are many ad- 
vantages, especially ina literary pointof view, 
but few young men think of these. Pleasure 
is their object. Like the Prodigal of old, 
they fondly imagine that they can do better 
for themselves when away from the parental 
fireside. But, alas! how many have fallen by 
the way! On arriving in the crowded city, if 
they have no friends they generally put up at a 
fashionable hotel, then they soon become ac- 
quainted with scenes of dissipation, At first 
they are shocked, but their companions soon 
lead them away. Then they learn to visit 
the Theatre, the Billiard Room, Bowling 
Alley and Houses of Prostitution. Soon their 
slender means are exhausted. Dishonest 
measures are employed. Next, they are con- 
victed of crime, and become the inmates of 
our crowded prisons. Upon the expiration 
of their sentence, all self-respect is gone, the 
wor 4 has cast them off, and then crime be- 
comes a trade. Such is the history of thou- 
sands of young men. We say‘then, for your 
own sake, for your parents’ sake, for humaa- 
ity’s sake, young men, stay upon your farms 
at home.—c. 8. 





War and the Gallows. 


War and the gallows will generally be 
found in company. ‘The difference is, that 
in war, we usually give the enemy some 
chance to meet in the open field. In our exe- 
cutions we enter the cell, and spring upon our 
victim, bind him hand and foot, and then, 
butcher like, lead him out beneath the broad, 
blue sky, and coolly strangle him to death, 
after having, in solemn mockery, addressed 
high Heaven. We learn now, that as our 
arms are carried into the enemy’s territory, 
the gallows follows in their train. Below we 
have an »ceount of a judicial tribunal estab- 
lished at Tampico for the ‘ protection of hu- 
Really we are doing a very Chris- 
tian work. We wonder how long it will 
take to ‘conquer a peace’ at this rate! What 
mockery, too! Here Judge Lumsden solemn- 
ly quotes Scripture! He, however, goes 
back to Noah’s ark before he finds any. We 
suppose he had taken a few lessons of Rev. 
Mr. McClure or Dr. Cheever. How these 
Christians cut through the body of Christ, to 
find a spot on which to rest their bloody in- 
strument of death? Then the Judge very 
coolly remiuds his victim that the Almighty 
Creator alone has the right totake life! ‘Then 
he commends him to that Judge ‘ who tempers 
justice with mercy,’ then says to him what I 
should suppose he had learned already, ‘ Man 
can no longer do you any good.’ What a 
Christian work! Here is a man, who, taking 
pattern by our Christian armies, goes to work 
in his own way and puts one human being to 
death, and he must suffer on the scaffold! 
Our Colonels and Majors may do the work 
on a large scale at $75 a month, and be called 
heroes; yes, even be placed on the list of can- 
didates for the highest office in the gift of the 
nation! ‘O, consistency! thou art a jewel!’ 

How true it is that 


man life’! 


‘One murder makes a villian ; 

Millions, a hero.’ 
In conclusion, we hardly know whether to 
Our 
object has been to show how many were to be 
legally slaughtered in the United States. 
There used to be a way to bound the United 


place this victim among our list or not. 


States, now if any body can bound the Union 
or even find any Union to be bound, it is more 
than we can do. 
politicians have the motto, ‘ Our country, how- 


We believe some of the 


ever bounded.’ ‘That is about as near as we 


can get now. But we refer the reader to the 


sentence :— 


Louis Pautino Seron—The sentence of 
the court before which you have been tried 
for the crime of murder and found guilty, is 
about to be pased upon you. After a solemn, 
fair and full examination, conducted dis- 
passionately and deliberately, a jury of tweive 
men, all unknown to you, and Ww itheut preju- 
dice or malice against you, have pronounced 
you to be guilty of murder—the blackest of 
all crimes against the laws of God and man! 
This court furnished you with able counsel, 
who did all they could to save you from the 


awful condition in which you are now placed; | 
but the evidence of your guilt was too glaring | 


to leave a reasonable doubt upenéle minds of 
not only the jury, but of the court also. Se- 
ron, you area guilty man! The blood of a 


fellow creature has been shed by your hand, 
and the life which the Almighty Creator alone 





a a - > = te 


jwas one afew days since in relation to the 


| ‘ad a right to take has been destroyed by you! 
Unhappy man! whatever you may think of 
have 
been accustomed to consider the taking of 
human life, let me tell you that the sin 
which you have committed is one of the dee 
estdye. The law decrees that you must 
unished—punished with death! Hope not, 
ron, to escape; but turn your thoughts toa 
higher tribunal than this or any on earth. 
Look for mercy to the Judge of all the earth, 
who kaoweth Ss secrets of all hearts. He 


by man shall his blood be shed.’ But he has 
promised mercy to those who ask it. Tura, 
then, to that Judge, who tempers justice with 
mwerey, Man can no longer do you any good. 
Try to make your peace with God. 

tnow becomes my painful duty to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the court upon you— 
which sentence is, that you be taken to the 
guard-house from which you came, and there 
confined until such time as the es 
General shall appoint, and then taken to suc 
place as he shall designate, where yeu shall 
be hanged by the neck until you are dead. 
And may God have mercy on your soul! 





Asylum for Inebriates, 


We find very little in the doings of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, designed to im- 
prove the moral condition of man. Occasion- 
ally there is a debate that interests us. There 


expediency of establishing an asylum for ine- 
briates. We give a sketch of it as we find it 
reported inthe Times :— 


The proposed resolve to appoint Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the expediency of es- 
tablishing an Asylum for Inebriates, came up 
in the orders of the day. 

Mr. Sarcent of Cambridge was opposed 
to expending the State money to help those 
who have brought poverty and wretchedness 
upon themselves by their own free vyolunta 
act in drinking intoxicating liquors. Suc 
persons oug tnot to be pitied so much as those 
whom Divine Providence has visited by pov- 
erty. He was also opposed to appointing 
Commissioners before a plan was matured. 

Mr. Pornam of Roxbury said that a very 
general desire was felt by the community to do 
something for the inebriate. His plan was 
for each county to procure by lease or other- 
wise asuitable farm, with workshops, and 
appointing a superintendent who would act 
as a reformatory counsellor to the subject. 
During that time of confinement his family 
should be cared for by contributions from 
benevolent individuals, The admission to 
the Asylum to be atthe drunkards own re- 
quest, for such a length of time as he may 
wish. After once in the Retreat, it shall be 
made a punishable crime to escape before the 
time expires. 

Mr. Bouxoca of. Worcester had no faith in 
legislating upon this subject. It was not right 
to makggirunkenness a publie charity. 

Mr. Staver of Boston thought it impru- 
dent to legislate at the present time upon 
building an Asylum. The benevolent people 
were about estabjishing a Drunkard’s Home, 
which would be an experiment, and any ac- 
tion now by the State might foreclose this in- 
tention. It was neither wise, prudent nor 
economical to go to such an expense at 
present. 

Mr. Hawtey of Northampton read a letter 
from Dr. Woodward, setting forth the im- 
mense advantages that would accrue both to 
drunkards and the community, by rescuing 
from degradation thousands who were now 
lost. 

Mr. Wurraxer of Needham, said that the 
subject of establishing a State Asylum for In- 
ebriates was first brought forward by the late 
Charles Wade, Esq., a member last year. 
[A high encomium was here passed upon the 
benevolent services of Mr. Wade.] ‘Thou- 
sands of drunkards might have been and can 
now be saved, and returned to society, provi- 
ded they could receive the benefits of such an 
Asylum. ‘There were several individuals in 
Boston and vicinity who were willing to con- 
tribute one half of the expense of the same. 
An expense of $30,000 per year might be 
saved to the State by erecting an Asylum. 

Messrs. Brown and Edwards of Boston, 
and Keyes of Dedham, spoke in favor of ap- 
pointing Commissioners. 

Mr. CrowninsHieLp of Boston, was op- 
posed to making a State affair of it. He 
wished it done by individual benevolence, and 
he pledged his word that funds could be raised 
in one week from individuals to erect such an 
Asylum in Boston. There was no merit in 
establishing a drunkard’s home at the public 
expense, Continual drunkenness was a crime, 
and those who committed that crime received 
their sentence by imprisonment in the House 
of Correction, and it was right that they 
should. 

Mr. Waxcorrt of Hopkinton, said ‘that all 
the knowledge of the world was not contained 
within the walls of the State House, nor ever 
would be.’ [The best truism that has been 
uttered during the session.) He spoke in 
favor of appointing Commissioners. 

Mr. DurcGen of Wilmington, Schouler of | 
Lowell, Buck of Boston, ‘Train of Framing-| 
| ham, and Whit. ker of Needham, spoke until 
| after two o’clock, when the resolve ordering 
the appointment of Commissioners was rejeet- 
jed by a vote of 71 to 77. 




















Preacher in Prison, A resolution to em- 


ploy an instructer in the State Prison (says a 


| 
| correspondent of the/Newark Advertiser) at 
ja salary of $200, 


passed toa third reading, | 


and was cause of considerable debate. Of'| 
| course, a competent person would not under-| 
'take the task for so small a sum, but the} 
friends of the measure here intend raising | 
'an additional sum for the purpose, and have 
the teacher board in the prison. 


Let your mind move in Charity, rest in Provi- 
) 
{dence, and turn upon the poles of Truth. 


THE FAIR. 


For two days and three evenings, from April 29 
to May 1. 

The ladies interested in the approachin 
Fair met at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend 
on Friday last. An excellent spirit was man- 
ifested, and the deepest interest was shown 
in favor of the object. The time fixed on is 
the last week in il, closing up on the first 
day of May. This will give us about six 
weeks to prepare. We want our friends now 
who intend to aid us, to leave word immedi- 
ately at our office or with either of the per- 
sons named below. We have not, as yet, 
seen how much the ladies can do for the 
prisoner. ‘hey have worked in every other 
movement and their influence has been widely 
felt. We believe now that this Fair vill do 
honor to them and the noble cause to which 
it is devoted. It is needless now, to point out 
our wants. It is sufficientto say that the 
Prisoner’s Friend needs the whole of the 
subscriptions, and even more, to sustain it, 
leaving the Editors to look where they may 
for support. In our next, our object and 
pone will le fully stated. At present we 

ave thought it best to state what is necessary 
for the Fair, remembering that our female 
friends must'see the necessity of immediately 
going to work. Nota moment is to be lost. 
A beautiful Hall will be engiged, probably 
the Washingtonian Hall, Bromfield street. 
Music has already secured, It is in 
tended to have our mos@able speakers in the 
evening. 


OBJECTS OF THE FAIR. 


The object of the Fair is to meet the ex- 
penses of the Prisoner’s Friend, and to sus- 
tain the office. Also to furnish aid toward 
sustaining a State Missionary, who shall vis- 
it the various prisons in the Commonwealth. 
It is contemplated to publish tracts to circu- 
late on the various roads, But our works are 
before our friends, and they can judge from 
what has been done, in regard to what may 
yet be accomplished, 


The following are the names of the ladies 
referred to above :— 
Mrs. SAMUEL MAY, 
*«« ELIZA F. MERIAM, 
** THEODORE PARKER, 
« OTIS EVERETT, jr. 
** SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
ss FRANK i, FAY, Chelsea, 
‘* BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 
« ELIZA W.- FOLLEN, 
HENRIETTA SARGEANT, 
CATHARINE SARGEANT, 
* ABBY BOUTHWICK. 
* MARY E. TOMPKINS, 
Cc. W. DENISON 


— 


Hints to rHeE Frienvs.—Do not wait for 
a particular notice to be sent to you. Dona- 
tions in money will be wanting to pay the ex- 
penses of the Hall, which will probably be 
about fifty dollars. + 


Rerresament Tasie.—This will be neces- 
sary, for many ladies cannot leave the Hall 
to go great distances, during the day, to dine 
with friends. E.very kind will be received 
(except wine, &c.) 

Boox Tasie.—Publishers will aid us much 
by giving publications. 

Frowers.—One lady has already promised 
some. We want enougli to dress the Hall. 
Wreaths of ruuning pine will be acceptable. 


Ministers. —Here is a movement free from 
all sectarianism. We ask you now to aid us 
by mentioning the subject to the people of 
your charge, or to allow us to. come into your 
pulpits and speak a word for the prisoner,’ 


Music. Bands or choirs who will volunteer 
to sing during the evenings, will add much to 
the interest of the occasion. 


It has been suggested that each town should 
have a table of its own, The subject was 
mentioned in Somerville on Sunday before 
last, at the close of the meeting. Let minis- 
ters urge their people to stop and consider 
the matter. But we have said enough for the 
present. . 

Articles may be sent to Mrs. Samuel May, 
88 Atkinson street, Mrs. B. H. Green., 77 
Dover st., Mrs. E. I’. Meriam, 7 Hollis st. 





Meervine or Lavies at tHe Orrice or 
THE Prisoner’s Frienp.—A very spirited 
meeting was held last Thursdaf to take into 
The ne- 
cessary arrangements were made. Several 
committees were chosen. ‘The friends in the 
country are now earnestly invited to join in 
this benevolent work. ‘This will-be the first 
Fair held in this country or the world to aid 
This fact, alone, will 
make the occasion very exciting and interest- 
ing. We have the pleasure to state that some 
of the most distinguished females in the va- 
rious Reforms of the day have agreed to asso- 
ciate in the Fair to aid the cause of the Pri- 


soner, 


consideration the approaching Fair, 


the Prison-Reform. 


‘The movement is free from sectarian- 


ism. If the Fair does nothing more than to 


| bring the various friends of the different Re- 


forms together, it will accomplish great good. 

It will be seen that two days and THREE 
EVENINGS were thought to be sufficient; that 
is, to commence on ‘THURSDAY EVENING, April 
29, and end on Saturpay evenine, May 1. 
This will be an interesting period in the 
Spring. Our friends will have a good oppor- 
We 


trust the vecasion will be one long to be re- 


tunity to send us some May flowers. 


membered. 


Anotuer Meetine.—It was concluded to 
have another meeting of those females who 
are interested on Weonespay,*April 7, («day 
before the Fast,) at this office at half past three 
o’eclock, We hope to see several present who 
have not yet come forward, 


‘the curious as well as sincere inquirer. 








Sympathy. 
Extract of a letter from a female friend. 


‘ My heart is sensitively wakeful to all that 
concerns the Reform in which you labor. My 
feelings are elevated or depressed as I hear of 
success or discouragement, attending it. In 
your Circular you ask for a word of encour- 
agement. I can only answer you, that all the 
missions that tend to elevate poor oppressed 
Humanity seem to awaken answering re- 
sponses in the bosoms of more and more of 
ourcommunity. Your own mission, brothers, 
is one that elicits the noblest sympathies of the 
soul; and, as you witness the triumphs that 
slowly succeed to its TRIALS, your anticipa- 
tions may well extend to that period predict- 
ed by the celebrated Richter, when ‘there 
will be but one sepreme loved, and that is 
God, and millions loving all mankind.’ ’ 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 





Memoirs of the most eminent American Me- 
chanics; also, Lives of distingushed Eure- 
pean Mechanics; Collection of Anecdotes, 
$c. Illustrated by fifty Engravings. By 
Henry Howe. pp. 482. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The Harpers have done a good work ia 
gn this volume to the public. We have 
cre brief memoirs of several of the most dis- 
tinguished mechanics in the Old and New 
World. The work is welf illustrated, and te 
each memoir is added a portrait by the biog- 
rapher. Such a work must be of great value 
to the rising generation especially. We can 
safely recommend it to all classes. It would 
be an excellent work forschools. ‘The Mass. 
Board of Education could not do better than 
to adopt it. 





The True Believer: a series of Discourses. 
By Rev. Asa Mahan, President of the Ober- 
lin Collegiate Institute, Oberlin, Ohie. 
New-York: Harper § Brothers, pp. 280. 


We might not agree with every sentiment 
advanced by the author of this book, but we 
see throughout its pages the workings of am 
earnest and sincere mind. We think the 
faithful follower of Jesus will find much to 
interest and animate him. There is a strain 
of piety and fervent devotion in many pages. 
We recommend the work to those Christians 
whose views may correspond with those of 
the author, 





The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind. 
By George Moore, M. D, New-York: 
Harper §& Brothers. 1847, pp. 256. 


This work is eminently practical. We ad- 
vise all classes to give it an attentive perusal. 
The author has done a good work in showin 
the intimate connexion between the physica 
and the intellectual, the influence of one upon 
the other. ‘The student, especially, should 
read every chapter. A most lamentable, and, 
we sometimes think, wilful ignorance, pre- 
vails on this great subject. Let it be once 
fully known, that a sound mind cannot exist 
in a debilitated, sickly frame, and a great work 
is done for society. ‘This work is eminently 
calculated to promote this importantend. We 
earnestly recommend the volume to the public. 





The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies and 
apparent Mtracles, From the French of 
sasebe Salverte. With Notes by Anthony 
Todd Thompson, M. D. Two volumes. 
New-York; Harper § Brothers, 


Only one volume of this work has reached 


us. We suppose both are published, and 
there was some mistake in not sending the 
whole work, The object of the author is to 
show that the prodigies and assumed miracles 
of the ancients are not so fabulous as moderns 
generally suppose. He thinks there was more 
scientific Knowledge than we are prepared to 
admit, especially among the priesthood. The 
author sets out with the theory that our cre- 
dulity springs from our sincerity. He labors 
to prove the possibility of certain prodigies 
and pretended miracles. The work is a sin- 
gular one, and well worth the attention of 
The 
writer shows a familiarity with history which 
few men possess. We recommend the work 
to ” careful perusal of every searcher after 
truth. 





The Condition of Labor. An Address to 
the Members of the Labor Reform League 
of New-England, By one of the Members. 


We know not the author of this pamphlet, 
He seems to understand the evils of society. 
The work is written with a good spirit. e 
are glad that he takes the ground that little is 
to be expected from political action, We 
have long regretted the deceptive policy that 
has led the working classes to look for ‘relief 
trom this quarter, better look to themselves. 
Politicians have long deceived them, The au- 
thor takes an unusual ground in regard to 
wages. He says, ‘the whole system of labor 
for wages is wrong, an aceursegl system.’ He 
says God created all egual—not a part to sell 
themselves, whether more or less completely, 
any more than to be sold to the rest, at what- 
ever price their necessities may compel them 
totake. He refers to the building of tene- 
ments for the poor, This is very important. 
We have ulready called public attention to 
this object, and we intend not to lose sight of 
the subject. ‘This whole work is worth an at- 
tentive perusal. The price is 15 cents, 


The History of St. Giles and St. James, By 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. New-York: Bur- 
gess, Siringe. & Co. 

This is the first number of this work. It 
contains many thrilling tales,and is we | wor- 
thy of an attentive perusal. ‘lhe author’s 
name alone must insure it a great sale. To 
be had at -ur office, Price 25 cents. 
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Voices From THE Prison,—A new Work. 
We intend now if sufficient encouragement is 
given, to bring out a new work, consisting of 
Poetry written in Prison, We have now some 
choice pieces composed by convicts. Some of 
the articles will be taken from History. The 
Muse has always had its votaries in the cold, 
loathsome cell. Some of the most highly 
cultivated minds have been confined in pri- 
son. It is hoped that the work may be ready 
for the Fair. It will probably make about 
one hundred pages, and may be afforded at 
twenty-five cents. If four hundred copies can 
be sold the work will be put to press imme- 
diately. Who will send the first name as a 
subscriber? 





Fast-Day.—We would suggest to the Cler- 
gy the importance of bringing before their 
respective Parishes on Fast-day the subject of 
Capital Punishment, or the Reformation of 
the Criminal. If they are in want of Facts 
we will cheerfully furnish them. At the close 
of their meeting it would be a good time to 
ask their congregations to stop and consider 
what they can do for the Fair. ” 





Hurcurnsos Fiminy.—We have received 
from New York a fine Lithographic Engrav- 
ing of this interesting Family. ‘The design is 
excellent. Several of their songs are appro- 
priately illustrated. ‘The faces are finely cast. 


» Every friend of a Family which has done se 


much for humanity should possess a copy.— 
For sale at this office, price 50 cents. 


eileen 





ane 


Dangers of Capital Punishment, 


How many of our race have suffered death 
while innocent of the crimes of which they 
have been accused; Read the following:— 


‘The Bury Post states, on the aughority of 
a correspondent, that there is a laborer now 
employed upon the railway work, at Ely, who 
was once tried and convicted of highway rob- 
bery, and sentenced to be hanged. The 
morning arrived for his execution—he was 
placed under the fatal beam; and the clergy- 
man commenced his melancholy office, and 
the poor fellow protested hisinnocence. Just 
as the executioner was about to ‘launch him 
into eternity,’ aman was perceived at a dis- 
tance galloping furiously, holding out a piece 
of paper—it was a reprieve! In ten minutes 
the horse died from exhaustion. The sen- 
tence was commuted to transportation for 
life. At the expiration of ten years and nine 
months, the prosecutor in the case, being upon 
his death bed, sent for the Mayor of the town, 
aud told the dreadful tale that at the time he 
swore he had been robbed of a large sum_ by 
the man in question, he had the money in his 
own pocket, having been led to this atrocious 
crime by feelings of revenge! Shortly after 
this acknowledgment he died. The accused 
was sent for, a free pardon granted him, and 
£15 given him by government on his arrival at 
home. <A person, the other day, asked him 
how he felt when he was under the gallows, 
He replied, ‘ I didu’t eare so much about it, 
because I knew I was innocent.’ ’ 


- 





An Antr-Stavery Lecturer 1x Jain.— 
Charles C, Burleigh, the distinguished anti- 
slavery lecturer, was imprisoned in the West- 
chester, Pa., jail, a short time since, for sell- 
ing books at an anti-slavery meeting on Sun- 
day. The circumstances of the case appear 
to be as follows: Mr. Burleigh had been 
lecturing at Oxford, and was opposed by a 
man named James McKissick, an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church at that place, and, as 
might be supposed, in a conflict with a man 
of Burleigh’s intellect and resources, came off 
with a somewhat fallen erest. He then went 
to a magistrate, and entered a complaint 
against Mr. B. for selling books on Sunday. 
The latter, refusing to pay the fine, $4, was 
committed to the prison at Westchester for 
six days, While acarriage was b ing pre- 
pared, to take him from the magistrate’s office, 
he addressed the crowd, which had assembled, 
most eloquently on the subject of slavery, 
without making any allusion to the cireum- 
stances which had just taken place, From 
what we can learn, his fine must have been 





} 





paid by some one, as he was in prison but an | 


hour or s0.—Boston Daily Mail. 


of the 
law out West, in defending a man for assault 


Western EvLoqvence.—A_ sprig 


and battery, addressed the jury in the follow- | 


‘ng soul-stirring strain: ‘ Gentlemen of the 


Jury: notwithstanding the sagacious goat 
may browse upon the mountain top, and the 
unble ass erop the thistle of the valley, yet 
Pelieve me, the defendant at the bar, my 


lient, is not guilty? 





In 1313, there was not a siugle mile of rail- 
ay, (if we except a wooden track in the 
own of Quincy, Bass. used for the trans- 
portation of stone from the quarries,) in all 
ew-England. Now, eight hundred and 
fteen miles of rallroad have their termination 
BD Dosion, 





The Engraving. 

On our outside will be found an engraving of a 
morning scene at the Tombs, for which we are in- 
debted to the publishers of the National Police Ga- 
Ze te, 

The city prison of New-York, or ‘ The Tombs,’ 
is in its exterior an imposing pile of buildings, 235 
feet long, and 200 feet Wide, and is a unique spec- 
imen of Egyptian style of architecture. From its 
heavy and sombre aspect, it has acquired the name 
of the Egyptian Tombs. There are usually two 
hundred prisoners in confinement here, of all charac- 
ters, and of both sexes. All those prisoners mingle 
and converse together! This prison is a great school 


_of vice, instead of a place of reformation, as all 


such institutions should be. 





PexretuaL Imprisonment IN Wiiscon- 
stn.—A bill has passed the Assembly of the 
Wisconsin legislature to substitute perpetual 
imprisonment for capitak punishment in that 
State. The same bill has been ordered toa 
third reading in the Council by a vote of 7 
to 6. 





We 
have just received a copy of the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the N. Y. Assembly on the subject 
of Capital Punishment. We have only given ita 
hasty glance, but this is quite sufficient to convince 
us that it is a clear and convincing argument 
against the Gallows. 


Report on CapiTat PuNIsHMENT. 





A Buuxt.—A Paris journal states that a deputy, 
condemned to death at Lyous, had attempted sui- 
cide, first by poison, and then by the knife; ‘ But,’ 
adds the editor, ‘ medical assistance being obtained, 
he is now OUT OF DANGER, and will to-morrow 
undorgo the sentence of the law!’ 

This is being out of danger, with a vengeance. 

The above story reminds us of an incident 
connected with an execution, It so happened 
that the criminal was quite sick on the morn- 
ing on which it was to take place. ‘The 
physician reported, therefore, that he was not 


well enough to be hung! 





New Beprorp a Ciry.—The City Charter, 
granted by the Legislatare of Massachusetts, was 
adopted by the citizens of New Bedford on Thars- 
day last by a vote of 1150 yeas to 814 nays. 

ee 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Huneary.—Pesth:, January 15.—According 
to an official report, several thousand persons are in 
danger of dying from hunger before next Spring. 
A demand for 50,000 florins was made to the aris- 
tocracy, but only 8000 florins were accorded; and 
yet thataristoeracy takes all the wealth of the coun- 
try, and keeps the people in slavery and misery. 

BeLtcium —There is no political news. The 
misery in Flanders and other parts of the kingdom 
is dreadful—as bad as it is in Ireland. 

DenmarK. The number of vessels that 
passed the Sound last year was 18,765, being much 
greater than in any preceding year. ‘The increase 
over the number of 1845 was 1,815. 

An engineer has taken outa patent for a new 
steam-engine, which, he says, will only consume 
one-eighth of what is required for feeding the ma- 
chine ut present in use. 

SwepEeNn.—Several prisons have been built in 
this country on the American silent system. 

GerMany.—Accounts from Prussia are almost 
as distressing as those from Ireland. In the manu- 
facturing districts, particularly, the destitution is 
alarming. Robberies are of common and frequent 
occurrence, 

The Lord Mayor of London is now distributing 
£500 to the of the metropolis, left in his hands 
by Ibrahim Pael 








To Corresponpents.—We thank Br, Ba- 
ker of New York for his kind offer in regard 
to the Fair. We shall attend to his sugges- 
tions, especially in regard to his coming Re- 

rt. . 
wWe thank Dr. Brigham of Utica for his able 
Report, and also for the Journal, of Insanity. 
We shall be glad to exchange. Our paper 
will be regularly forwarded. 





— 


BRIGHTON MARKET-- March 24,1847. 
From the Daily Advertiser, 


Ar Marxet—590 Beef Cattle, 1225 Sheep,and 
15 Swine. 200 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Paices— Beef Cattle—Sales were dull, and hard 
to be effected, owing to storm, and the firmness of 
the drovers to sustain last week’s prices. We 
quote last week’s prices:—Extra, $6 50 a 6 75; 
first quality, 6 26; second, 5 75 a 6; third, 5 a 
5 50. 

Sheep.—Sales at $2 75,3 50, 4, 4 75. 

Swine—Lots to peddle, 41-2 and 4 3-4 for 
Sows, and 5 1-2 and 5 3-4 for Barrows. At retail, 
5a 6 1-2, 





MARRIED, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. [ra A. 
Eaton to Miss Ann Augusta Green; Mr. John Q. 
Pope, of Quincy, to Miss Dorcas A, Bailey, of Bos- 
ton. 

At Lowell, 11th inst. Mr. Jacob D. Clark of Bos- 
ton, to Niss Mary J. Tracy, of L. 

DIED, 

At Brookline, 22d inst. Miss Molly Jackson; 81. 

At Nashville, N. H., 13th inst, Mr. Timothy Hil- 
liard, 60, a graduate at Harvard University, in the 
class of 1809. : 

At Baltimore, 28d inst. Mr. Joseph B. Lyon, for- 
merly of Boston, 36. 

At Cincinnati, 19th inst., Mrs. Anna Newell Ho- 
bart, wife of Mr. James T. Hobart, formerly of 
this city, 





Receipts for the Prisoner’s Friend, 


J. Houghton, Rexbury, $1.50; S. Ponnock, Ken- 
net Square, Perin., 1 50; W. G. Hagerman, Phila- 
delphia, 3 00; Hentietta Sargeant, Boston, 1 50: 
A. S. Kendall, Grotom, 1 50; M. Martin, Williams- 
town, 1 50; R. Seaver, do. 1 60; M. Anson, North 
Uxbridge, 1; A. P. Weeks, Edgarton, 58; S. E. 
Brackett, Boston, 1; G. Smith, Lyvonia, 2; J. 8. 
 t West Scituate, 1; 8. Norwood, Rockport, 

5. 





DONATIONS. 


E. P. Crafts, C. Nye, T. A. Tobey, N. Dilling- 
ham, Sandwich, $1 each; 8. F. Nye, T. Kern, do. 
o. 2 each; W. Loring, G. Giddings, M.. Bourne, 
W. Spring, C. F. Eldred, W. Pope, A. Nye, H. 
Dilloway, A. Fish, A. 8. Phinney, do. 50c each; 
D. C. Percival, F. Kern, do. 25c each; H. Bearse, 
Hyannis, 3 50; C. Goodspeed, N. Bearse, S. D. 
Goodspeed, T. Hinckley, do. 1 each; E. Hinck- 
ley, 8. Bearse, do. 50c each; PD. Hinckley, 1 50; 
E. Thatcher, Yarmouth, 50c; F. Hinckly, M. To- 
bey, Barnstable, 5 each; Mrs. M Hinckley, do. 1; 
F. M. Hinckley, Mrs. Davis, do. Q5c each; 8. Cas- 
well, Woburn, 1. 


— 


REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, 




















}(¢ The Senior Editor of the Prisoner’s Friend 
(C. Spear) will lecture, on the Treatment of the 
Criminal, in the Unitarian Church in Nashua in the 
morning, and in Universalist Church in the evening 
of Sunday next. 





STANDING NOTICE. 


fic7 We occasionally send a number of the 
*Prisoner’s Friend’ to persons who have not sub- 
scribed for the same; and we do so, that they may 
have thé opportunity of seeing whet the paper is, 
and in the hope that some of ill be induced 
to take it. 





WANTED, 


A place for a stout mulatto young man, about 27 
years of age; to drive a team, carraige, work on a 
farm, or any other kind 6f manual labor, Enquire 
at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 





NOTICE. 
The subscriber would be glad to accommodate 
transient persons with board. 
CHARLES SPEAR, 
24 London-Street. 








REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


* POR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HRIGHT OF HIS 
SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THR PRISONER; TO LUOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED To DEATH.—Bible. 

















THE NEW GRAHAM HOUSE, 


EO. C. LEACH, the Proprietor of the old 
Graham House, has removed to the corner of 
Washington-street and Central Court, (238 Wash- 
ington-street and 1 Central Court, entrance in the 
Court,) where he will be happy to receive his old 
acquaintances, and form new ones. In connexion 
with his usual Vegetable Diet, he bas introduced 
pldin animal food. ‘The House contains pleasant 
rooms, is newly furnished, and about equi distance 
from the railroad stations. Grateful for past patron- 
age, he asks for a continuance of the same. Board- 
ers accommodated permanently and transiently. 
March 31 { 


TILDENS&GANE, 
-BOOK-BINDERS, 


(Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 

















No. 31 Cornhill, - - BOSTON, 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING 
OLD BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Blank Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, 
equal to any thing done in the city. 

B. &. TILDEN & H. A, GANE. 
Dec. 2, 1846. 





. 
J. E. FARWELL & CO: 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 
Remember the number. 
J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 


Dec. 9, 1846. 1y49 





SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 


GENERAL AGENT. 


R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for 
aiding Discharged Convicts, is sole Ag nt of this 
Society. Office No. 69 Cornhill. Regular office hours 
from 11 to 1, daily. Office open at other business 
hours. Persons wishing to employ Discharged Con- 
vicis, or to transact any other business with the 
agent, are requested to call as above. 
WALTER CHANNING, President. 
Boston. March 13, 1847. 


NOTICE. 


D—D*; T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully i .forn 
the sick that he stil] continues to attend 0 th. 
treatment of the various diseases of the Chest, I ungs 
Liver, Stomach, and Chronic Derangemet is ol 
every kind, according to the Magnetic and Bk ianic 
systems of practice, at his office, 

NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (Up Sta s,) 
BOSTON. His method of treating chronic dis. ases 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF. DEATHY 
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VERMONT! Evcene Currrorp, for 
murder of his wife and child; time of .ex-| 
ecution any day. 


MAINE! ‘Tuomas Txorn, for murder, | 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. | 
Time of execution any day. | 

NEW-YORK! Titer, for the murder of; 
John Covert at Whitehall. Time of exe- 
cution not known. 


ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of! 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. | 


ILLINOIS! Atonzo 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 


MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. | 

Georce Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., forthe murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Cuartes Moster, | 
at Philadelphia. Time of execution, 22d 
of April. 

Reimer, a German, for killing his wife. To! 
be hung at Pittsburgh, on the 30th of April, 
next. 

Brincet Harman, at Philadelphia. Time 
of execution not known, 


} 
GEORGIA! Crark Warson, aslave, for 
burglary. ‘lime of execution not known. 


WISCONSIN! Davin Bonnam has been | 


sentenced to death fer the murder of Henry | 
Keene. ‘Time of execution not known. 

MASSACHUSETTS! Leanpver Tuompe-| 
son, now confined in Worcester Jail; convic- | 
ted of Arson,—time of execution not fixed. 





PENNINGTON, for! 
Time of exe-!| 


Wn. WHEELER, a slave, | 
time of 








CHASE’S 4 
D \GUERREOTY PE ROOMS, 257 Washington 
Street, Boston. Likenesges executed in the | 
highest perfection of the art, upyn resonable | 
terms. Poorer qualities taken cheap as the cheap- | 
est. 


SOMETHING NEW! | 


pas admirers of the useful and beautiful united, 
. ean have an opportunity of gratifying their | 
tastes, and at the same time rendering a deserved | 
tribute of reg:rd_ to an exceedingly meritorions and | 
praiseworthy family, (whose works are above all, 
praise,) by calling at the office of the £ Prisoner's | 
Friend,’ No. 40 Cornhill, and purchasing a splendid | 
Lithographic print of the Hutchinson Family, ac- 
companied with bexutifal illustrations of their vari-| 
ons popular songs, at the extremely low price of 50 | 
cents, Call and see for yourselves. } 


ALSO, FOR SALE AS ABOVE, | 
That celebrated book of engravings, the Mubian 
Slave, illustrative of the several conditions of the 
‘ chattel personal,’ fiow the time previous to his 
transformatior, from a ‘man and a brother’ to a 
* hewer of wood and drawer of water,’ until his final 
exit frum the scenes of his misery; still hunted, 
however, by his persecuters. An pingenk gare, de- | 
scriptive of the various scenes in the life of the slave, | 
accompanies the above. ‘The whole oflered at the | 
very low price of 75 cents. March 24. 


| 








,of Gold Plate. 


March 24 1 


in some respects is comparatively new; an ak 
though acknowledged by the medical faculty gen- 
| erally, to be highly aol. yet they have no’ suf- 
ficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been ery 
| successful. Out of about 1200 cases treater by 


_ | Dr. Tl’, during the last two years, but eight o ten 


deaths have come to his knowledge. Terms son od- 
erate us to bring his practice within the reach of the 
poorest. 

No Charge made for Advice. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patient at 
any time from 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC F X- 
AMINATION of their.case, bya first rate Clair- 
voyant. Such examinations, however, can only be 

iven between the hours of 10 and 12, A. M., and 
half past 2 and half past 4, P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or night, in 
the city or vicinity. Office, No. 3 Hanover Street. 
Residence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic and Botanic Medicines for sale; also 
Magnetic Apparatus for medica! use. 

January 6, 1847. 


H. MANLEY §& CO., 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


No. 238 WasHINGTON-StTREET, Bosto vy. 


EETH cleansed, the nerves and those deca ‘e |, 

destroyed so as to prévent them from acl in +, 
and filled with pure gold, silver, or tin foil. TP? sau- 
tiful Mineral Teeth inserted, on pivots, or the ve t 
Whole sets made in blocks ivil': 
gums nicely imitating nature, and attached to tl u 
mouth on the atmospheric principle. 

Plate Work made to order for Dentists, and in- 
struction given in all brauches of the profession. 

Teeth extracted without pain! 

Persons of feeble constitution, and in delicat. 
health, and even little children, can have their t: vt! 
operated on without suffering, and with perfect sofe 
ty, under the influence of a preparation by Dr. Dud 
ley, which has been thoroughly fested, and foun t 
answer well the purpose for which it was intem al 
after many weeks trial. 

Operations performed all hours of the day: | 


t. 

The subscribers, having at great expense effect 1 
an entrance to their rooms from Washington-strevt, 
their location being central, and with every facil ty 
now for carrying on all branches of the professi: n, 
they hope to make their establishment equal toa y 
in the city. All the plate work will be executed | y 
Dr. MANLEY, who was formerly a jeweller, aid 
not entrusted to bungling journeymen or awkwa d 
apprentices; and all the work done at cur Roouwis 1s 
warranted to be equal in style, quality, beauty an | 
permanence 'o any that can be produced. 

Examinations of the teeth, and advice in refe: 
ence to their preservation, gratis. 


51 


BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


ETC. 


|S gens: opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 
-4 now meet the wants of our friends in regard 
to workson Capital Punishment. We have a few 
pamphets and larger works for sale, some of which 
are from England. Should the friends of the cause 
extend to us some little encouragement in this way 


we could afford to print a variety of tracts ‘The fol 
lowing is a list : . 


Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles 
Spear, 0 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 0 04 

Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By Charles 
C. Burleigh, ) 
A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to 
the Legislature of the State of New-York. 
By John L.O’Sullivan. 1841, 0 75 











‘Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By 
‘ E. H. Chapin. 1843, 0 12 
Jannibalism, the crime prohibited by | Whoso 

« sheddeth,’ &c. “ 0 04 


Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 
Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members 
of the Massachusetts Legislature 0 06 
Reforin of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 0 06 
Cupital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gos- 
pel. By Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R. 
8., F. 8S. A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 0 
MISCEJ LANEOUS. 

In addition to those on Capital Punishment, 
&c., the following, among other works, are for 
sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend: 

i The following may be sent by mail:— 
Itters on Clairvovance, by the celebrated Jack- 


son Davis, 0 25 
Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, per doz. 0 62 
single, © 06 
Facts and Important Information for Young 
Men, 12 
Do. do. for Young Wo- 
men, 12 


Slaveholding and the Slavehclder’s Religion, 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 
A New System ot Penmanship, 
Do. do. 
Beauties of Penmanship, 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 
Phonographic Class Beok, 
Reading Lessons in do. 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. 


seeesoooosoo 
a 
a 


J ‘lt Sargeant, 0 20 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the 
Character of the Disciples, 017 
Channing on Slavery, 0 25 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0 37 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 017 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 37 
Facts in Hydropathy, 0 18 


Last Report of the N. York Prison Association, 
Elements of Animal Magnetism, 

Power of Kindness, 

Liberty Cap, 

Fowler on Temperance, 


eccoeooceso 
= 
= 


lo, on Matrimony, 25 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 06 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 


Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 
Synopsis of Phrenology, 0 12 
Pictorial Alphabet,and other Works for children,O 12 


Advice to the Married and Single, 0 12 


Prisoner’s Lament, by E, W. Locke, (Set te 
Music, ) 0 10 

Spooner on Poverty. 0 25 

Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 0 25 


Engravings of W. L. Garrison, Aby K. Fos- 
ter, Daniel O’Connell, Father Mathew, 
050 012 0 87 
0 12 
0 06 


&e., 
Phrenological Guide, 
Do.  Almanack, 
Parker’s Sermon in regard to Criminals, Poor 
Children, Rum Sellers, &c., per doz. 
62c., sing 
Sermon on the Immortal Life, by Theodore Par- 


ker, 0 12 
Conditon of the Laboring Population of New- 
York, 
by John H. Griscom, M. D., 121-2 
Fountain Minstrel, 0 12 


Opinions of Luther, Calvin and Malanethon 
on the Sabbath, 012 


ic #The following may also be sent by mail 
by removing the covers, 





H. MANLEY & CO., 
238, Washington-st. 
JUST RECEIVED, 
OW LER’S new and very important work, on 
the connection of Physiology with the develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual faculties. 
Price 50 cents, unbound. 
ALSO, 
The Practice of the Water Cure, by Drs, Wilson 
and Gully, of Mealvern, England, price 25 cents. 
Phe Sabbath Question, by C. C. Burleigh. 
Samuel J, May’s Sermon on the Enfranchisement of 
Woman, 6 cts. 


Jan. 27 


Do. Sermon of Merchants, 12 1-2 cents. 
A Sermon on Unity and Peace, by John Weiss of 
Watertown, !2 1-2 cents. 


A Kiss for a Blow, by H. C. Wright, 37 1-2. 
NOTiTC eS. 


A. P. KLINE, Cotvrecror, 


H*s established himself at No. 28 Sudbury-st., 
where he will be a ways ready to attend to the 
cqjlection of the demands of Merchants, Physicians, 





| Parker’s Discourse of Religion, new edition, $1 25. | 


| 
| 
| 


Poblishers, and such others as shall see fit to en-| 


trust hin with their busine’s, and will guaranty a 
prow pt discharge of duty. 

Rerers to—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs, Rich- 
ardson & Hinds, or at this office. 

March 17, 


| 


| 


‘Titles of Jesus. By Charles Spear. 16th edition.1 00 
History of Women, by Mrs. Child, 1 00 
Biography of Good Wives, 0 63 
Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 0 45 
A Condensed and Popular View ef the 
Evidences of Christianity, 0 62 
Foster’s Book-Keeping, 1 oc 
House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott, 0 50 
Young Husband, us 0 75 
Young Wife, ‘6 ‘0 75 
Young Mother, “6 0 75 
Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 0 50 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 1 00 
Interior Life, by do. 1 00 
Practice of Holiness, by do, 0 37 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 1 00 
Combe’s Physiology, 0 75 
Do. Phrenology, 0 50 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 0 50 
Do. on Diet, 0 50 
Memoic of Howard, 0 50 
Do. of Wilberforce, 0 25 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 0 37 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 0 31 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 1 00 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 0 50 
Acts of the Elders. 0 50 
Consumption Prevented, 0 37 


Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8. Arthur, @ 37 
Lovers and Husbands, se 0 37 


JUST RECEIVED, 


An important work on the authority of the 
Scriptures. by Joun Prince, being a 
course of Lectures in elucidation of the 
origin of the several works composing our 


present Bible, 1 00 
Vegetable Diet, by Dr. Alcott, 075 . 
Dr. Sweetser, on Dyspepsia and Digestion, 2100 
Mother’s Medical Guide, by Dr. Alcott, “ © 62 
Voice of Solomon, ee ee 6 40 
Young Housekeeper, “6 “ 0 75 
Young Men’s Guide, «e “ 0 75 
Young Women’s Guide, ‘“ “ 0 75 
Fact and Fiction, by Mrs. Child, 0 75 
Flowers for Children, by ** © 37 
Conditition of the Laboring Population of New 

York, by Dr. Griscom, 0 12 


Infant Treatment, by Mrs. Barnwell, with the 
approval of Dr. Valentine Mott, of N. York, 0 25 

The Bostem Almanae for 1847, 0 25 

The Church as it was, as it is, and as it might be. 
By Parker Pillshary. 0 15 
Also, a genera) assortment of School Books of 


most kinds in use. 
C. & J. M. SPEAR. 
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From the Charleston Courier. 
COULD THE HARP OF OLD IRELAND BE 
SOUNDED IN VAIN? 
BY MISS CLARA ELLIS. 


_—_——— 








List, list! ta that strain that is borne on the wind, 
Which thrills us while waking, and haunts us io 
sluinbers ; 
Deep, deep in each heart is its echo enshrined, 
"Tis the wild Harp of Erin’s sad trembling num- 
bers. ; 
Its strings are now swept by a weak failing hand, 
For the minstrels are dying—cold, friendless and | 
Jone— 
Alas! for the Harp of that once smiling land, 
Oh! how shattered its look—oh! how plaintive its 
tone! 
It sounds from afar—it is blent with the breeze— 
The strain has been borne o’er the waves of the 
ocean ; 
The Harp is familiar, but wailings like these 
Are heard by Columbia with deepest emotion. 


The Shamrock, tho’ hardy, hath bent *neath the 
blast; 
See! frozen, uprooted, and trampled, *tis lying, 
The spring of its sunshine and glory is past, 
And there on its own native isle it is dying. 


But tho’ withered the flower—tho’ sapless the stem, 
T'was once parent to seedlings, transplanted afar, 

The canker that blights, has yet failed to crush them, 
For they bloom in a soil ’neath prosperity’s star. 


But those saplings forget not the Parent Tree, 
For tho’ torn from the root, they are part of it still, 
The wail of the Sharnrock when borne o’er the sea, 
Found an echo respond from each valley and hill. 


Each tendril was stirred and each fibre was thrilled, 
Not a branch was unmoved—not a moment was 
lost. 
The parent was scathed—it was Providence willed— 
But should they bloom im sunshine, and die in the 
frost? 
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- PEACE DEPARTMENT. 


GOOD WILL TO MEN, 





ON EARTH PEACE; 











From the Advocate of Peace. 
Water Trainers. . 

A grand discovery has ‘come off’ in the 
north of Europe, which bids fair to make sol- 
diers as amphibious as wharf rats. Two 
young men, a Norman and a Swede, have in- 
vented a waler shoe, modelled after the skies, 
or shoes used by the Hyperbonians in crossing 
ravines and ‘precipices huge smoothed*up 
with snow,’ without sinking. These two 
geniuses have been exhibiting their exploitsat 
Hanover, walking the waters as gracefully 
as so many geese inthe mud. Backwards anid 
forwards they walked and ran, going through 
the military exercises with knapsacks at their 
backs, and ‘ keeping their powder dry.’ They 
even drew a boat containing eight persons 
without wetting their feet! So says the report, 
which goes on to say, that the Minister of 
War has put part of the garrison at Hanover 
under the training of these aquatic gentlemen, 
with a view of turning the first benefits of the 
invention to a military account. Fertile age 
of military genius! ‘There is no telling what 
may come of these water-skies. They would 
certainly seem calculated to throw some light 
on the hitherto untravelled waters. But we 
are not disposed to make light of this subject. 
If the experiment succeed saccording to the ex- 
pectation of these military aquatics, the mar- 
tial policy of the world will be changed. The 
future battle fields of the nations may be 
transferred to the skies, and hostile armies 
meet on the ocean like squadrons of wheezing 
porpoises. Dear reader, imagine such a 
scene, See yonder ocean-wave bearing down 
upon another wave, with a long line of steel- 
pointed red-coats horsed on its back, looking 





With joy in their wake, ond bright hope for their 
guide, 

See! how swift sails yon vessel there—over the 
main 

The call has been answered—they spring to her 
side; 

Could the Harp of Old Ireland be sounded in 
vain? 


Charleston, S. C., Feb. 22. 





THE WORLD AS IT IS. 
The world is not so bad a world 


like so many India crackers stuck into the 
ridge of a moving mountain. So in the rear a 
brigade of sharks whetting their teeth and 
waiting for the onset, as corps du reserve. 
Steadily, and roaring with sturdy indignation, 
the bestridden waves near each other. The 
shooting irons and human harpoons are level- 
led. The reddest man of the line shouts out 
the word of : ommand, and there is a splash- 
ing in the crimsoned waters for the space of 
three hours. The smoke of burnt sulphur 
clears away, and wrathful toot-horns summon 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—Cowper. 











Humanity to Animals Recommended, 
NUMBER I11.~—-CONCLUDED. 


It may be ebjected, Are not animals created 
for our sakes, and are we not expressly al- 
lowed their flesh for food? Much more, are 
we not to hurt and destroy those creatures 
which, if suffered to multiply without control, 
would certainly destroy us from the face of the 
earth? ‘To these objections I beg leave to re- 
ply in the words of a writer equally elegant 
and ingenious, as he was benevolent and hu- 
mane, the late Mr. Soame Jenyns:— 

‘The laws of self-defence undoubtedly 
jnstify us in destroying those animals who 
would destroy us, who injure our properties 
or annoy our persons; but not even these 
whenever their situation incapacitates them 
from hurting us, I know of no right which 
we have to shoot a bear on an inaccessible 
island of ice, or an eagle on the mountain top, 
whose lives cannot injure us, nor death pro- 
cure us any benefit. We are unable to give 
life, and therefore ought not wantonly to take 
it away from the meanest insect, without suf- 
ficient reason; they all receive it from the 
same benevolent hand as ourselves, and have 
therefore an equal right to enjoy it. 

God has been pleased to create numberless 
animals intended for our sustenance, and that 
they are so intended, the agreeable flavour of 
their flesh to our palates, and the wholesome 
nutriment which it administers to our stomachs 
are sufficient proofs; these, as they are formed 
for our use, propagated by our culture, and 
fed by our care, we have certainly a right to 
deprive of life, because it is given and pre- 
served to them on that condition; but this 
should always be performed with all the ten- 
derness aud compassion which so disagreeable 
an office will permit; and no circumstances 
ought to be omitted which can render their 
executions as quick and easy as possible.— 
For this, Providence has wisely and benevo- 
lently provided, by forming them in such a 
manner that their flesh becomes rancid and 
unpalatable by painful and lingering death, 
and has thus compelled us to be merciful 
without compassion, and cautious of their 








As some would try to make it; 
Though, whether good or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it. 
For if we scold and fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of heaven. 





This world in truth ’s as good a world 
As e’er was known to any 

Who have not seen another yet, ~ 
(And there are very many ;) 

And if the men and women too 
Have plenty of employment, 

Those surely must be hard to please, 
Who cannot find enjoyment. 


This world is qute a clever world, 
In rain or pleasant weather, 
If people would learn to live 
In harmony together ; 

Nor seek to burst the kindly bond 
By love and peace cemented, 
And learn that best of lessons yet, 

To always be contented. 


* Then were the world a pleasant world, 
And pleasant folks were in it; 
The day would pass most pleasantly 


the aquatic warriors and the hungry sharks to 


suffering for the sake of ourselves; but if 





conte nplate the field of battle. ‘Thousands of 
dead men, unable to sink because their feet 
are fastened to the skies, are floating about 
with their heads downward. The victorsand 
the vanquished take up their line of march, 
and the dull sound of the drum and the feeble 
notes of the fife are soon drowned by the 
roar of the angry billows, that blush to bear 
the stain of human blood, Should sea fights 
of this kind come into vogue, perhaps sharks 
would be trained, as bloodhounds are on land, 
to go in at the death in partnership with hu- 
man warriors, taking as their prey that part of 
the spoils which the appetite of the hungriest 
and fiercest of their allies never covets. 





Mixitary Reputation, There is no one 
subject on which men have been more wicked 
than in regard to war. ‘There has been no one 
subject on which they have been, and are, 
more befooled. There is no one thing on 
which the sentiments of the world are more 
certainly destined to a change. There is no 
one thing on which so much reputation has 
been gained, in reference to which the esti- 











To those who thus begin it; 
And all the nameless grievances 
Brought on by borrowed troubles, 
Would prove, as certainly they are, 
A mass of empty bubbles! 





From the National Intelligencer. 


RETURN OF J. @. ADAMS TO CONGRESS, 
Saturday, Feb. 18, 1847. 


I saw him as he enter’d. Age had thinned 
The white locks clustering round his ample brow, 
And recent sickness chained him; yet he came 
Still strong in spirit from his northern hills, 
To the high conclave, where he longed to be. 
—I saw him, as beneath that lofty dome, 
Where throng the chosen and the gifted men 
From all our many States, he took his seat. 
Up, like a cloud, they rose, and noble heads 
Were bowed before him; and unfettered hearts 
Paid homage to that ‘ old man eloquent,’— 
Such homage as doth honor him who gives, 
As well as him who takes. 
Heaven bless thee still, 
Statesman and sage, of high ancestral line, 
Who, with the force of a far-reaching mind, 
Enriched by discipline of studious lore, 
Hast served thy country even from boyhood’s prime, 
Till fourscore winters settled, and hast borne 
The brightest honors. Be thy fame her care, 
Ani, ’mid her pictures for a race unborn, 
Be this Uprising in her Halls to greet 
Tho hoary head, with priceless wisdom crowned! 
L. H. 8. 





| mate of the world is to be reversed. There 
| is no one thing on which praises are so cer- 
| tainly to be changed to execrations. 
| is no one thing in which the opinions which 


| to the names, glory, and fame, and military 
| renown, 


There 


| history records are so certainly destined to be 
| set aside. There is no one thing in which 


| there is to be such a revolution in the whole 
nomenclature, as that which is to be applied 


The man who dies, or has died, 
or shall hereafter die, with only a military 
reputation, is destined either to be ultimately 
forgotten, or to be remembered with dishon- 

| or.—Rev. 4. Barnes. 





No man who believes the Bible can doubt 
that the period is coming when the ‘sword 
shall be beaten into a ploughshare, and the 
spear into a pruning-hook,’ and when ‘ nations 
shall learn war no more.’ And no man who 
takes a philosophic view of things, can fail to 
see that there are deep causes in operation 
now in society which will inevitably work 
out this result,—Jbid, 





The gospel will abolish nothing which it 
sanctions and supports.—If men are not con- 
verted to peace aS fast as they are to God, 
such aconversion of the whole world could 
not insure the universal and permanent reign 


there are any whose tuste is so vitiated, and 
whose hearts are so hardened, asto delight 
in such inhuman sacrifices, and so partake of 
them without remorse, they should be looked 
upon as demons in human shape, and expect 
a retaliation of those tortures which they 
have inflicted on the innocent, for the gratifi- 
cation of their own depraved and unnatural 
appetites. 

So violent cre the passions of anger and 
remorse in the human breast, that it is not 
wonderful that men should prosecute their 
real or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence, but that there should exist in 
nature a being who can receive pleasure from 
giving pain, would be totally incredible, if we 
were not eonvinced, by melancholy experience, 
that there are not only many, but that this un- 
accountable disposition is in some measure 
inherent in the natu ‘e of man, for as he can- 
not be taught by example, nor led to it by 
temptation, or promoted to it by interest, it 
must be derived from his native constitution, 
and is a remarkable confirmation of what rev- 
elation so frequently inculcates, that he brings 
into the world with him an original depravity, 
the effects of a fallen, degenerate state, in 
proof of which we need only to observe, that 
the nearer he approaches to a state of nature 
the more predominant the disposition appears; 
and the more violently it operates. We see 
childien laughing at the miseries which they 
inflict on every unfortunate animal which 
comes within their power. All savages are 
ingenious in contriving, and happy in execu- 
ting the most exquisite tortures; and the com- 
mon people of all countries are delighted 
with nothiug so much as bull-baitings, prize- 
fightings, executions, and all spectacles of 
cruelty and horror. Though civilzation may, 
in some degree, abate this native ferocity, it 
can never quite extirpate it; the most polished 
are not ashamed to be pleased with scenes of 
little less barbarity, and to the disgrace of hu- 
man uature, to dignify them with the name of 
sports. ‘They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly denied to 
their malevolence, and with shouts of ap- 
plause and triumph, see them plunge them 
into each other’s hearts. They view with 
delight the trembling deer and defenceless 
hare, flying for hours in the utmost agonies of 
terror and despair, and at last, sinking under 
fatigue, devoured by their merciless pursuers; 
they see with joy, the beautiful pheasant, and 








of peace. 


harmless partridge, drop from their flight, 


PRISONER’S FRIEND, 


weltering in their blood, or perhaps perishing 
with wounds and hunger, under cover of some 
friendly thicket, to which they have in vain 
retreated for safety; they triumph over the 
unsuspecting fish, whom they have decoyed 
by an insidious pretence of feeding, and drag 
him from his native element, by a hook fixed 
to, and tearing out his “entrails; and to add to 
all this, they spare neither labor nor expense 
to preserve and propagate these innocent ani- 
mals, for no other end but to multiply the ob- 
jects of their persecution. 

What name would we bestow on a superior 
being, whose whole endeavors were employed, 
and whose whole pleasure consisted in terri- 
fying, ensnaring, tormenting and destroying 
mankind—whose superior faculties were ex- 
erted in fomenting animosites among them, 
in contriving engines of destruction, and ex- 
citing them to use them in maiming and mur- 
dering each other—whose power over them 
was employed in assisting the rapacious, 
deceiving the simple and oppressing the 
innocent? who, without provocation or advan- 
tage, should continue, from day to day, void 
of all pity and remorse, thus to torment man- 
kind for diversion, and at the same time 
endeavor, with his utmost care, to preserve 
their lives, and to propagate their species, in 
order to increase the number of victims devo- 
ted to their malevolence, and be delighted in 
proportion to the miseries he oceasioned? I 
say, what name detestable enough could we 
find for such a being? yet, if we impartially 
consider the case, and our intermediate situa- 
tion, we must acknowledge, that, with regard 
to inferior animals, just such a being is a 
sportsman.’— Tract of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


THE CHULIS FRIEND. 


























From the Watchman of the Valley. 





The Little Blind Boy. 
‘To err is human, 
To forgive, divine.’ 

A little blind boy was asked what forgive- 
ness was. He replied, ‘It is the odor that 
flowers yield when trampled upon.’ Did not 
this sweet youth, to whom the world was 
dark, who could never more see the pleasant 
light of the sun, give the true idea of forgive- 
ness? It is not difficult to feel kindly towards 
these that love you and confer favors upon 
you. But to have a store of good wishes and 
kind deeds for those that abuse and treat you 
ill—to be like the cinnamon tree that sheds a 
sweet perfume around the axe-man_ that 
wounds it, this is hard! But it is what the 
meek and lowly Jesus did, and what his true 
children do. Here, then, little folks, is a test 
to know if you love Christ. ‘If ye love them 
only that love you, what thanks have ye?? 
How do you feel when your playmates treat 
you ill? Can you return good for evil? Can 
you pray for those that injure you? If so, you 
are ‘the children of your Father which is in 
heaven, who maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good.” Remember, now, that 
one way to manifest the spirit of: forgiveness 
is by kind words. A missionary in Jamaica 
was questioning the little black boys on Matt. 
v., and asked, ‘ Who are the meek?? A boy 
answered, ‘ Those who give soft answers to 
rough questions.’ This aceords with what 
Solomon says—‘ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words st:r up anger.’ 

‘Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak; 


The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break.’ 








NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 


56 Unionsstreet, ‘ BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
iF Goods of all kinds taken in exchaw ze for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ( ‘oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 
*,* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fr. in $1 
upto $100 


VAPOR BATHS, &c. 
V. BADGER & CO , No.175 Tremont Fireet, 
e oposite the Tremont House, manufactuie and 
have constantv for sale Bates’ Patent Cha.uber 
Shower Baths. 

Also—Vapor Bats and Bathing Apparatus of all 
kinds—Britannia Ware, o: superior finish and atest 

fashion—fine Tin Ware, &c. &r. 











Jan. 6, 1847, 


MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or NorroLtk AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 
«> Entrance to Ladie’s Rooms, No. 16 Prov. 
ince House Court. 





PRIVATE INSTUCTION. 
‘ subscriber will receive into his family sey- 
eral children (boys or girls) to be educated in- 
tellectually and morally. Terms and references 
given on applicatien. 
FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass. Feb. 17. 


BOSTON TEMPERANCE SONGSTER, 
NUMBER II. 

it be 2nd Number of the Boston Temperance 

A Songster is just issued by White & Potter. It 

contains 64 pages of new Songs, mostly Original, 

adapted to well known and favorite airs; at the low 

price of 4 dollars 4 ad hundred, or 60 cents per doz. 





Those who w can have the first and second 
numbers done up together, at 7 1-2 dollars per hun- 
dred, or 1 dollar per dozen. 

Send orders, accompanied with the cash, to White 
& Potter, corner of Spring Lane and Devonshire st. 

Jan 6, 1847, if 1 
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DRS. J. §& BENJ, F. ABBOTT’S 
BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 
DISPENSARY, 


No. 140 Hanover-street, 


HE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 

store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 
ly we have Peay enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thomp- 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
terms. 

Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price. 

i N. B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 
vicinity. 

January 13. a 





WIFORD MONTRESSOR, 
Or the Seeret Order of the Seven; 


N Original Romance of great power and absorb- 

ing interest, the scenes of which are laid in the 
city of New-York, during the year 1846. It depicts 
life in the city with a graphic pen, very much re- 
sebling the style of that greatest novelist of the age, 
eee Sue. It is profusely illustrated with Orig- 
inal Engravings. 

To be had at the offices of the Golden Rale and 
Prisoner’s Friend, 40 Cornhill. March 17 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

A NEW work on Capital Puuishment, by Ed- 
ward Livingston. A gentlemon from New- 
York informs us that ‘ several of our ablest lawyers 
have been convinced by the reading of Livingston’s 
argument.” Price $1 00 per dozen, 12 1-2 cents. 
single. ' Maren 10 











GOLDEN RULE, 
ind Odd Fellows’ Family Companion, No.i0. 


ONTENTS of week endi Saturday, March 6: 

The deeply thrilling and interesting illustrated 

tale of ‘Marion Desmond,’ continued; ‘ History of 

the Fairies,’ ‘ Cogitations of an Odd Fellow,’ No. 4. 

‘Notes by the Wayside,’ ‘Wanderings of an Odd 

Fellow,’ together with poetical and prose articles, 
and general intelligence from the Order. 


Published at No. 40 Cornhill. March 10 





JUST RECEIVED FROM NEW-YORK, 


A NEW supply of Fowler's important Works 
upon various moral subjects, including Spurz- 


heim on Education, $0 75 
Coombe’s Physiology, 0 75 
A Sober and Temperate Life, by Louis Cor- 

naro, 


Essays on Human Life, by E. P. Hurlbut, 
History and Philosophy of Marriage, by L. N. 
Fowler, 
Philosophy of Mesmerism, by J. B. Dorr, 
— on Clairmativeness; by Gibson 
mith, 


coc ec ce& 
2 S82 8 


—ALso— 

The Song of the Convict, in sheet Music, composed 
by two brothers in Mass, State Prison. 6 cents 
single, 50 der dozen. 

































March 10. 
AGENTS, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nantucket, - - Isaac Austin, 
Annisquam, - «= ‘'T.A. Smith. 
Taunton, - = Benj. Spinney, 
Hyannis, - - Capt. C. Goodspeed, 
Orleans, - -  §. Higgins. 
Aitleboro’, - - Noah Jackman. 
Leominster, - -  M. Polly. 
Woburn, - - Nathan Wyman. 
East Medway, - - Rev. Wm. Coe. 
Weymouth, - - Darius Smith. 
Readiny, - - E. Munroe. 
Worcester, - - Wm. R. Bliss. 
Salisbury, - - Jonathan Fowler. 
Danvers, . - Postmaster, 
New Bedford, - - John Bailey, 
Norton, - - H. Bates. 
Brewster, - -  G. Higgins, P. M. 
Truro, - Rev. Mr. Clark. 
Marblehead, = J. 8. Hammond. 
Hubbardston, - - J. A. Waite. 
Holliston, ~ - Hiram A. Morse. 
Needham, - - E. K. Whitaker. 
Ashfield, - ~ Leonard Charch. 
Ashby, - - Rev. W. P. Huntingte 
Edgarton, - - Capt. C. Thaxter. 
Medford, Timothy Cotting. 
VERMONT. 
Barre, - ~ Rev. Mr. Sanborn. 


Woodstock, - - 
Brattleboro,’ - - 


Haskell & Palmer. 
Dr. Spaulding. 





MAINE, 
Dexter, - - Asa 8 ’ 
Bethel, Oxford Co., - A, J. Seaver 
Po NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
‘anchester, - - E. K. Rowell. 
Milford, - . Leonard Chase. 
Halifaz, er a Rev: I. Thompson, 
NEW-YORK, 

Auburn, - - Ira Curtis. 

. MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, Lenawee Co. W. W. Hebbard. 


Kalamazoo, - -~ W.H. Gray. 
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